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OUR SOCIETY. 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 


SATURDAY, JuLy OTH, 1844. 










Price One Penny. 





Union, wherein, if the funds were distributed into the 
hands of treasurers belonging to each branch, this evil 


FRIENDs, BroruHers, AND FetLow-WorkKMEN,— } could never have existence ; that is to say, it could never 


As there is a large number of operative potters, both in 
and out of the Potteries, who do not exactly understand 
the nature of the organization of our society, I am in- 
duced, this week, to give a general description of what 
is meant by the term ‘“ United Branches of Operative 
Potters.” 

It will be recollected, that the former Union of our 
trade was governed on the principle of one General Fund, 
subscribed to by every branch of the trade, and placed 
in the hands of a single individual, and one General 
Board of Management, in whom were invested the go- 
vernment of the society, both local and general. 

This mode of governing a body of individuals like the 
operative potters is ant with many evils, amongst 
which are the three following — : 4 

First, the ev to peculation, or dishonesty, 
from the concentration of large sums of money in the 
hands of a few, irresponsible individuals, who were ac- 
countable to no egal tribunal for their conduct, from the 
fact of their society not being erfrolled under Act of 
Parliament. 

Second, the concentration of power in the hands of a 
few ; and, 

Third, the inevitable destruction of the society, from 
the destruction of its General Fxecutive. 

The first of these evils is calculated to destroy confi- 
dence, not from the fact of dishonesty actually taking 
place, but from the fact of the funds being too far removed 
from under the control of the different branches, and 


affect the WHOLE of the Union, but would be confined 
exclusively to one of its branches. This has been fully 
proved within the last few months, by the dishonest con- 
duct of an individual in the Tunstall district, in whose 
hands were invested the monies of one of the sick funds 
of our society. This individual, having received the 
confidence of his fellow-workmen, was made treasurer of 
one of their sick funds, in which capacity he embezzled 
some eight or ten pounds sterling. The consequence of 
this disgraceful act was, that that portion of our society 
to whom the embezzled money belonged became disor. 
ganized, and remains so still. Now the evils of this 
act of dishonesty is confined entirely to the parties to 
whom the money belonged ; the Union, as a whole, re- 
mains uninjured: hence the utility of distributing the 
funds of a large body of individuals in the hands of many 
treasurers. If the funds of our society had been concen- 
trated, as formerly, in the hands of one individual, and 
that individual had happened to be the unprincipled scoun- 
drel alluded to, the safety of the Union would have been 
jeopardized, for, where the principle of dishonesty exists, 
the greater temptation there is for fraud, the greater the 
probability is that fraud will take place. He who would 
rob a few honest apr gr | men of the means of support, 
in the trying hour of sickness and dissolution, would, if 
he had the power, turn Judas to the whole of bis class, 
and would exult in the totel prostration of Jabour, as a 
fiend would do over the destruction of souls. That man 





who would rob his poorer brother of his little secuntu- 


the care of those funds being confined to a few hands. ' lated means—hard-earned savings to smooth the pillow 
Under these circumstances, one act of dishonesty, on the| of sickness and death—is a devil of the blackest dye, 


pat of the treasurer, would shake the stability of the' and fit only for the companionship of the Esaus and 
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and Judases of his class__the Cains !—the black-hearted 
Oains of labour! In such an individual as this, principle 
there is none! feeling there is none! but one hideous, 
inhuman compound of meanness, treachery, cruelty, and j 
villainy, in whom is exhibited, without shame or remorse, } 
all those despicable quali ies that call forth the indigna- } 
tion and abhorrence of all honest, right-minded men. 

The second evil, or the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few, is also calculated to produce disorganiza- 
tion, especially in a body of individuals similarly circum- 
stanced to the potters of this neighbourhood. 

Where a _few individuals hold a controlling power over 
a large body of their fellow-operatives, and where that 
body of operatives is divided into branches, and sub- 
divided into sections of branches, it is totally impossible | 
that the wants and wishes of the whole should be duly 
appreciated or understood. The most numerous branches | 
alone would meet with the consideration of the executive, } 
while the less important portions of the trade would be | 
neglected, or but partially attended to. Hence the ne- | 
cessity of full, authorized executives to each branch, in 
whom should be invested the uncontrolled management | 
of all trade's proceedings, appertaining to that branch. 

The third evil, or the inevitable destruction of the 
society, from the destruction of its executive,. is likewise | 
calculate 1 to produce the most serious consequences on a | 
trade’s society like that of the potters. 

This evil springs from, or is rather a consequence of, } 
the two former ones. The concentration of funds and 
power in the hands of a few, places the existence of the} 
society in the hands of that few; and whenever the dis- 
solution of the executive should take place, down comes 
the society as well. The head becomes decapitated, and | 
the society, as a consequence, becomes a lifeless trunk. 
Hence the necessity of many heads, so that the destruc- 
tion of one may not destroy the whole | 

I could enlarge extensively on this highly important | 
and interesting subject, did the size of the EXAMINER | 
permit, but, as I am limi'ed for space, I will bring this | 
epistle to a close by giving a slight description of not | 
what we once were, but what we now are! 

Our society is now organized on precisely the same | 
principle as that of the Confederated States of North | 
America. Each Branch will answer the description of a} 
State, and each Branch Board, th:t of a State’s Con-} 
gress. ll the funds and executive power of the branch 
is vested in its board, so that confidence is generated, 
and the interests of all duly appreciated and conserved. 
A Central Committee, or a General Board of Manage- 
ment, is established, which will answer the deseription 
of the United States’ Congress, in whom are invested} 
the general management of the United Branches of | 
Operative Potters. This committee conducts all the ge- | 
neral business of the society, without handling a single! 


‘ 
; 
} 
! 


} 
} 
} 
; 








turnouts and unemployed, and, in every respect, governs 
itself ! } 

Thus it will be scen that the funds of the society are 
scattered through the hands of many treasurers ; that the 
government of the society is vested in the hands of many 
executives ; and that to destroy the Central Committee, 
would not be to destroy a single branch of the society, 
although it might retard its progress. This is our orga. 
nization, and it is calculated to gbtain all the objects for 
which we are combined. Let Us, then, move steadily 
and sedately forward, and success will crown our efforts, 

But there is another feature, still to he explained, which 
is the apex to the pillar of our strength ;—the capital to 
the column of our cause! I mean the Jornt-Srocx 
EmiGration Socrety !! 

It was requisite that this society should be distinct 
from the Union, and enrolled under Act of Parliament, 
from the importance of the undertaking, and the heavy 
trusts to be reposed in the officers appointed to conduct 
the same. Where large sums are collected together, it 
is requisite that all legal restraint should be placed on the 
parties appointed to take charge of the same. Trustees 
and officers of such a society cannot be made tov respon- 
sible! 

Thus it will be seen, that we have a well-organized 
Union for the protection of the price of labour, and a 


| safety-valve (if I mav be allowed the expression) for our 


redundant hands. As soon as the pressure becomes too 
great on the labour market of our trade, orEN THE 
VALVE, and let the pent-up surplus escape, or an explo- 


‘sion may take place, that will bring down the price of 
labour to an alarmingly low state in this neighbourhood. 


This is the crowning feature in the progress of our cause! 
IT COMPLETES OUR Unton!! without it, we should be 
as a rope of sand, with six hundred nobsticks battering 
tt to pieces / MENTOR. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate. 

Srr,—After having perused your valuable periodical fur some 
length of time, I have been highly pleased with its contents, and 
I congratulate Mr. Watkin for the proposition he propounded, in 
respect to what should be done with the unemployed, and for the 
ample manner in which Mentor has responded, fur I deem it a 
spring whereby great happiness will flow, when they realize what 
is anticipated in the Western World. I have by me some valuable 
information, to those that are for migrating, and believing it might 
be of some benefit to my fellow-beings, I transmit it unto you, for 
your disposal: it is from an American, who has travelled for « 
many years in that country, and you might rely upon its authen- 
ticity 

INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS 

The United States now occupy the largest portion of the North 
American Continent, and offer a boundless field for the settlement 
of emigrants. Originally confined to the territory along the shore 
of the Atlantic, this great republic has extended its influence and 
power over nearly the whole of the regions spreading westward to 


farthing of its funds, with the exception of a halfpenny | the Pacific. This vast territory, surpassing in internal resources, 


per week subscription, to defray all incidental expenses 
attending on the same. Thus does each branch conduct 
its own affairs, levies) what amount of subscription it 
pleases, pays what amount of money it chooses to its 


and nearly in dimensions, any of the empires. of the’ Old World, 
extends from the 25th to the 49th degree of north latitude, and 
from the 67th to the 124th degree of west longitude.. It measures 
in extreme length, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 2780 
miles, and its greatest breadth is estimated 1300 miles 
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The Univ d States consists of three great sialieall divisions ; the 
slope from the range of the Alleghany mountains to the Atlantic, 
compgehending the oldest settlements; the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, now in the course of settlement; and the slope from the 
Rocky or Chippewa mountains, towards the Pacific, which is still 
in a wilderness condition, and inhabited by Indians. The greatest 
wonder of this immense country is the valley of the Mississippi, 
which is considered the largest division of the globe, of which the 
s pass into one esti . The Atlantic slope contains 390,000 








square miles, the Pacific sl Pe about 300,000; but this great cen- 


tral valley .ontains at led ,300,000 square miles, or four times 
as much land as the whol 4 England. The valley of the Missis- 
sippi, into which the flood of emigrants to the States is chiefly di- 
rected, is divided into two portions, the upper and lower valley, 
distingtished by particular features, and separated by an imaginary 
intersecting line at the place where the Ohio pours its waters into 
the Mississippi. This large river has many tributaries of first-rate 
proportions, besides the Ohio. The chief is the Missouri, which, 
indeed, is the main stream, for it is not only longer and larger, 
but drains a great extent of country. Its length is computed at 
1870 miles, and upon a particular course 3000 miles. In its ap- 
pearance it is turbid, violent, and rapid, while the Mississippi, 
above its junction with the Missouri, is clear, with a gentle eur- 
rent. At St. Charles, 20 miles from its entrance into the Missis- 


sippi, the Missouri measures from five to six hundred yards across, } 


though its depth is only a few fathoms. 


The Mississippi-proper takes its rise in Ceder Lake, in the 47th } 


degree of north latitude. From this to the falls of St. Anthony, 
a distance of 500 miles, it rums in a devious course, first south- 


east, then south-west, and, finally, south-east again; which last | 


it continues without much deviation, till it reaches the Missouri, 
the waters of which strike it at right angles, and throw the current 
of the Mississippi entirely upon the eastern side. The prominent 


branch of the upper Mississippi is the St. Peter’s, which rises in } 


the great prairies in the north-west, and enters the parent stream 
a little below the falls of St. Anthony. The Kaskaskia next joins 
it, after a course of 200 miles. In the 36th degree of north lati- 


tude, the Ohio (formed by the junction of the Alleghany and} 


Monongehala) pours in its tribute, after pursuing a course 
of 750 miles, and draining about 200,000 square miles of country. 
A little below the 34th degree, the White River enters, after a 
course of more than 1000 miles. Thirty miles below that the 
Arkansas brings in its tribute from the confines of Mexico, pours 
in its waters. Its last great tributary is Red River, a stream tak- 
ing its rise inthe Mexican dominions, and flowing a course of 
van 2000 miles. * ° . 

Che capabilities of the Mississippi for purposes of trade are 
ilmost beyond calculation, and are hardly yet developed. For 
thousands of years this magnificent American river rolled its placid 
and undisturbed waters amidst wildly-spreading forest, rich green 
prairies, and swelling mountain-scenery, ornamented with the 
ever-varying tints of nature in its wildest mood, unnoticed, 
save by the wandering savage of the west, or the animals which 
brows upon its banks. At length it came under the observation of 
civilized men, and now has begun to contribute to their wants and 





wishes. Every part of the vast region, irrigated by the main | 


stream and its tributaries, can be penetrated by steam-boats, and 
other water craft; nor is there a spot in all this wide territory, 


excepting a small district in the plains of upper Missouri, that is } 


more than a hundred miles from some navigable water. A boat 
may take in its lading on the banks of the Chataque Lake, in the 
State of New York, within a short distance of the eastern shore 


of Lake Erie,—another may receive its cargo in the interim of } 


Virginia—a third may start from the Rice Lakes, at the head 


of the Mississippi—and a forth may come laden with furs from the } 


Chippewa Mountain, 2800 miles up the Missouri,—and all meet 
at the mouth of the Ohio, and proceed in company to the ocean. 

Those whom we are now addressing probably inhabit the island 
of Great Britain, where the traffic of every seaport, every branch 
of inland navigation, has been pushed to its very limits, where 
every art is overdone, and where the heart of the ingenious almost 
*inks within them for want of scope for their interprize. But here, 
en this widespread ramification of navigable streams, there is an 
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; sation, a boundless field for agricultr: ul and sanmntie adventure. 
; Within ‘the last twen ty-four years the Mississippi, with the Ohio, 
and its other large tributaries, have been covered with steam-boats 
and barges of every kind, and populous cities have sprung up 
upon their banks. ‘There are now seaports at the centre of the 
American Continent, trading towns, each already doing more 
business than some half dozen celebrated ports of the Old World, 
with all the protection which restrictive enactments and traditional 
importance can confer upon them. The valley of the Mississippi, 
one of the greatest natural wonders of the world, will one day 
possess, and comfortably sustain, a population nearly as great as 
} that of all Europe. 

Such are the great natural divisions of the United States 
Usually the country is divided into what are termed the Northern 
and Southern, or free and slave-holding states, ig which the cli- 
mate and habits of the people differ considerably. It is chiefly 
and almost entirely to the North ern or free states, that the atten- 
tion of emigrants should be direc te “d, because such persons will 
there have at once a temperate climate, more agreeable to their 
constitutions, and a greater scope for their industry in agricultural 
} and mechanical employments. The Southern or slave states afford 
| no place for any except those who have capital to purchase both 
} land and slaves; and the soil and temperature, besides, are adapted 
|} chiefly to the culture of tobacco, cotton, indigo, rice, and other 
} tropical productions, in raising and preparing which the people of 
| this country have no experience. Texas, a country of the south 
} of the states in which slavery is tolerated, lately forming part of 
climate for the 





Mexico, possesses also, we fear, too tropical 
comfortable settlement of e1 ints from Britain 
The country in the Valley of the Mississippi.—The climate of 
; this extensive region is not uited to European constitutions, 
‘though, perhaps, requiring g on a first arrival than 
} in the old states, because, being an inland country, the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter are not softened by those breezes 
from the ocean, which moderate the temperature of island and sea 


a. In marshy situations, and close by the banks of rivers, 
} 
} 








eater caution 


especially if the woods in the neighbourhood have been left un- 
cleared, agues and fevers are not uncommon during autumn; but 
| these, with due caution, are seldom fatal, and are looked on by the 
| inhabitants with little a yprehension. None of the large towns have 

been sect down in unhealthy situations ; and the settlers, in select- 
} ing lands, can at present lave their choice fine upland grounds, 

w} 








ich are not liable to any disease 

With this drawback, which it was necess 
the region we have now mentioned presents a scene which is 
hardly to be equalled. ‘The greater part of tige land is a fine black 
mould; in some parts, particularly the river sides, where the grass 
continues rank all the year, it is covered with heavy timber; in 
others, where burning of dry grass in summer prevented the 
growth of trees, it lies in fine meadows, called prairies, and in the 
hilly or rather knolly districts, (for the land is generally flat,) there 
is a growth of shrubs and underwood. The soil of the last por- 
tion is lighter than the others, but still it is excellent, and in that 
fine climate produces every kind of crop abundantly. 
ations, too, are often the healthiest, in a degree, which compen- 
| sates for their inferiority in point of richness to the ears and mea- 
} dows lands; it is even said that the y are the best lands for grow- 
}ing wheat. The natural productions of the eountry are in the 
principal mattgrs the same as those of the other states—Indian 
corn, wheat, dats, barley, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and rye; of these, oats, barley, and buck wheat, are, we believe, 
} hardly natural to the climate, and do not thrive so well; but to 
make amends, there are tobacco, cotton, hemp, the papaw tree, 
} the toinato, and other productions, which are not cultivated in the 
North of America, or in Britain. Wheat produces a good ahd 
{sure crop of about thirty to thirty-five bushels of 60lbs. per acre 
E is not uncommon to have it weighing 6€lbs. Of this country, 


ury to state at the onset, 





These situ- 





Mr. Sherreff says—‘“ All the rivers of magnitude in the Valley of 
Mississippi seem to have occupied at a remote period higher eleva- 
tion and wider channels than they now do, called first and second 
banks, and the flat space on the margin of their present channels 
passes by the name of bottom, which generally consists of alluvial 
depositions, yearly augmented by the overflowing of the waters at 
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the melting of the snow.” This valley is indiscribably rich, the soil 
of considerable t nacity, an 1 some Indian corn he estimated at 20 


feet high. Mr. Sherreff, however, differs from Mr. Flint in his } 
Opinions of the prairie ground: he considered them as by no means | 


80 fitted for cultivation as the same kind of land in Illinois. Most 


+} 


travellers agree in describing the countries of the Mississippi as | 


peculiarly suited for agricultural pursuits. 
Mr. Flint mentions, as a proof of what can be done in this 


country by industry, that he met a settler who had that year raised | 


nine hundred bushels of Indian corn and wheat, by his own indi- 
vidual exertion. Mr. Flint had previously heard of a negro, set- 
tled on the prairies near Vincennes, who had the same year raised 
one thousand bushels 

The soil is well adapted for growing the European vegetables ; 
as a proof of which, we find it mentioned that cabbages grow to 
the size of 13 and 174 feet in circumference : those of nine feet 
round in the head are common. Parsnips, carrots, and beets, are 
remarkable for their size and flavour ; peas excellent and very pro- 
lific ; onions are raised with no other trouble than sewing the seed, 
and keeping the ground clear from weeds. The following extract 
from the memorandum of a naturalist in that country, will give an 
idea of the periods of the seasons:—April Ist, peach trees in 
blossom. 2nd, asparagus in blossom. Srd, peas, beans, and 
onions planted. 10th, spring had completely opened, and the 
prairies were green. 18th, lilac and strawberries in bloom. 27th, 
lettuce and radishes fit for use. 30th, roses and honeyeuckles in 
full bloom. It is mentioned, also, that turnips, sown on the 10th 
September, will grow to a very large size before winter—besides 
its capabilities for rearing grain, &e., it is one of the best cattle 
feeding countries in the world, A farmer, it is said, calls limselt 
poor, with a hundred head of horned cattle grow 
from the abundance of all kinds of vegetables, a 
vened in great numbers; and the demand at New Orleans affors 
a ready market for all. Nothing is more common than for an 
Illinois farmer to go among his stock, shoot down and dress a fine 
“beef” (as they call the ox), whenever fresh meat is wanted 
This is often divided out among the neighbours, who in turn kill 
and share likewise 

( To be continued in our nert. ) 








re ared and fat- 





PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM.—LONGTON. 

On Wednesdayevening, June 26, 1844, a spirited and numer- 
ously attended meeting was holden at The Rose and Crown Inu 
Long ton, for the purpose of receiving a deputation of the Central 
Committee of Operative Potters, who were appointed to explain 
the. nature and objects of the Potters Joint-Stock Emigration 


Society. The deputation was well received, and the remarks, | 


made by the different speakers, seemed to give general satisfaction. 
An intelligent operative occupied the chair, and the best feeling 


and order prevailed throughout the whole of the proceedings. A |} 


Publican of the district presented the Company with £1, for which 


the Committee return their thanks. A district Committee was } 


appointed, to enrol names, and to receive subscriptions; after 
which the meeting peaceably dispersed 
FENTON. 

A similar meeting to the above took place at the Angel Inn, 
Fenton, on the Tuesday following, and went off in the same peace- 
able and orderly way. The meeting was presided over by a 
highly intelligent Potter, and one of the most zealous members of 
the Ovenmens’ Branch. A Committee was formed, and names 
enroled, and every feeling displayed calculated to create a belief, 
that the Fenton district will not be behind other parts of the 
Potteries in this great and good work! 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner 
Srr,— Presuming that the columns of your valuable little journal 


are open for the exposure of the bad actions of men, whether mas- } 


ters or workmen, we consider it to be our duty to inform the public 
of the conduct of an individual belonging to the branch of printers 
We wish to observe, that this printer was employed, previous to 
last Martinmas, on the Allowance System, at Mr. Boyle’s, Stoke 
At that time delegates waited on that gentleman, and requested 

é 





him to abandon the Allowance System on his manufactory; he 
acceded to their reasonable request; but J. J. * * * the in- 
dividual in question, was discharged, on the ground that he could 
not afford to keep so many journeymen; consequently an appren- 
tice was taken, to fill up the vacant situation, under @ promise, 
that providing Mr. Boyle found it requisite to increase his hands, 
the first printer he engaged should be a journeyman, and that 
J. * * should have the first preference. 

Well, Sir, the time argived when My. Boyle was in want of an 
extra printer, and that gentleman has honourably fulfilled his 
promise, and J. * * is now at work as a journeyman printer 

But, Sir, we have something to dis@pse, respecting the conduct 
if this individual, that, we think, will astonish the public. Last 
week, Mr. Boyle sent for the whole of his printers, J. * * in- 
eluded nd nformed them that J.J. * * * had actualy 
offered to work at an allowance of twopence in the shilling, not- 
withstanding Mr. Boyle had previously engaged to employ him as 
a journeyman. Mr. Boyle indignantly refused his unmanly offer, 
| and exposed him to the men, before his face,—and proving to the 
men, by this circumstance, that it was not altogether unprincipled 
} masters that caused such a state of things as now exist, but such 
disgraceful conduct as the individual alluded to ; who has, whilst 
out of work, received support from his fellow-workmen. 

Sir, we do assure you that it is with very great reluctance that 
is course, with one of our fellow-workmen, and heartily 
adopt milder and more lenient means to stop such 
unprincipled and disgraceful practices; but we cannot see any 
ther course to take, to deter men from acting so dishonour- 
ble a part. By giving this insertion, you will oblige, 

yours respectfully, The STOKE LODGE OF PRINTERS 
Stoke, June 24th, 1844. 

* The Examiner Committee would have given the name in full 
did they not believe that the individual in question, was labouring 
under a fit of temporary insanity.—Ep. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
PRINTERS AND TRANSFERERS 
On Wednesday-evening, July 10th, 1844, a General Meeting of 
the United Branch of Printers and Transferers will take place at 
the Royal O«uk Inn, Hanley.—Chair to be taken at 7 o’Clock. 
Also THE UNITED BRANCH OF OVENMEN., are informed, 
that their Central Committee have removed from the New Inn, to 
Mr. William Berry's, Talbot Inn, Hanley, where they held their 
sittings every ‘luesday-evening, and transact the general business 
of the Society. All information relative to the Society may be 
obtained by application to the board, 
The members of the Hanley Lodge of Ovenmen are also inform- 
| ed, that their Lodge has removed its meetings from the New Ina 
to the Talbot Inn, Hanley, where they meet every Saturday-even- 
ing, at Seven o’Clock. 
Those who are in arrears are respectfully requested to come 
forward, as honest men, and to pay up their subscriptions. Be 


we adopt tl 





wish we cou 


{ just! be just! ! Also 


The Tunstall Emigration Committee meets every Monday- 
evening, at Seven o'Clock, at the Sneyd’s Arms’ lun, for the 
enrolment of names and the receiving of subscriptions ;—The 
Burslem Committee at the White Hart, at the same time ;--The 
Fenton Committee at the Angel Inn, on Saturday-evening, at 
Seven o’Clock;—and the Longton Committee at Mr. John 
Robinson’s, George and Dragon, George Street, at Seven o’Clock 
every Monday-evening, when names may be enrolled, and cards 
received, the same as at the Company’s Committee, Talbot Inn, 
Hanley. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received, A Shareholder Stoke ; One of the Turnouts; A Cnion- 
Man Shelton ; and L. M. Hanley. 
S. R. shall have insertion at our earliest convenience. We should 
be glad to hear from the same correspondent again. 
1. T. S. Must have little experience with the world or else he 
would never desire to have the subject, he treats of, laid before the 


| public. Nee prece, nec pretto ! 


¢ Aar le Wain, tn our next. 
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| tude and variety of the interests it embosoms and represents, The 


. » r se ‘> » » 

THE POTTERS’ EXAMIN ER, glitter and brillancy of the Park on a summer afternoon, alive with 
And Workman’s Advocate. Jury Gru, 1844. the gay equipages of rank and wealth—the long lines of spacious 
streets crowded and busy with vehicles of all descriptions—the 
frequent imposing displays of courtly splendour—at levees, draw- 
ing rooms, and other public occasions, which constitute the pro 
minent features of the West end of the huge aggregation called 
London, are contrasted and rivalled by the not less striking but 
different aspect of the East, where the mighty enterprises of her 
} merchant princes are carried on; and where vast warehouses and 
palatial buildings are situated, in which affairs are transacted 
whose ramifications spread over the habitable globe. The Thames 
and the docks are bristled over by a forest of masts; and in the 
capacious receptacles of the latter wealth, collected from all na- 
tions, is stored up in costly profusion. To a stranger, who sees 
this country for the first time, the conclusion, that we are a great 
and a wealthy nation would be irresistible, and the weilings of 
poverty—the bitter and ill-repressed murmurs of over-wrought 
and under-paid industry—the complaint of decaying trade and na- 
| tional financial difficulties altogether inexplicable. 

Yet true it is, that in despite of these external evidences and 
actual possession of wealth, these wailings, murmurs, and com- 


In another part of our paper will be seen a communication from 
the Stoke Lodge of Printers, containing an exposure of the con- 
duct of an individual under the employ of Messrs. Boyle and Son, 
whe was tired of working as a journeyman, and therefore made 
application to his employer, to be e/evated to a reduction of so 
much in the shilling, or rather, to be placed under the Allowance 
System. There is something so ludicrously silly and, at the same 
time, so wickedly foolish in this paradoxical piece of business, tha: } 
we scarcely know whether to laugh or be serious. We can easily } 
conceive of a working man going to his employer, and complaining | 


of the hardness of the times, the high price of provision, the num 
ber of hours he is compelled to work, the wants of his family, and, 
consequently, the necessity that cxists for a small raise in the 
price of his labour, but for a working man to go to his employer, 
and to make application for a reduction in the price of his labour, 
and to say, as it were ‘“‘ Mr. Boyle 3s. 6d. a day is too much for 
my labour of twelve or fourteen hours; my children are hungry, 
nevertheless, they must eat less ; they are badly clothed, well, no 
matter, they must go naked !—be so kind, sir, so obliging, so con- } - " a : : 
decending as to place me under the Allowance System,” is a plaiuts, are widely spread, and too real in their foundation. Par- 
stretch of human folly “skies beyond expression.” ‘Uhis is a} liamentary inquiries have of late years exhumed such a mass of 
mono-mania which ought to be registered in the archives of our } Sap recat. gees immorality, and suffering, in unsuspected 
twade, as a specimen of the intellectual greatness and mo St bree unexplored directions, as to appal the calin and thoughtful 

observer of the ways of his fellow-men. With a fair and specious 


advancement of working potters in the nineteenth century. } - 4 ; 
Parbleu! le casse-téte! But enough of this, for the present, or outside, the system is rotten to the core, full of uncleanness and 
we shall become warin in the subject. | impurity; at d in due course of time the very magnitude of its 
But there is one feature in this business, to which we refer with | &Vi!s will work out a cure. The plagues which periodically visited 
pleasure; we mean the honourable conduct of the Messrs. Boyle. the closely built, badly ventilated, and aithy cities of ancient 
It does not follow as a consequence, that, because we are the } @™*s the fires by which Rey vere epee 4 a oe 
advocates of the rights of labour, we must of necessity be the | °Tt#8’y the sequence of such arrangements than will the moral 
enemies of all capitalists. No! There is a reciprocal interest } puriestion be, which a a © See healthy ir rales the 
existing between master and servan', and to conserve the one | Present discased body politic. Happy shall we be if 5 Goce Gite 
without injury to the other is the height of our ambition and the } and no more, if it terminates its por punerther-~ans by the destruction 
object ofour Union. It is therefore, with the deepest feelings of of that alone w hich generates moral malaria, or stands in the way 
respect that we return our thanks to the Messrs. Boyle for their | of human progression, to a yet higher and rational — of ex- 
truly honourable conduct in refusing the insane request of the | istence ; but we fear that the accumulated and accumulating evils 
individual who would sacrifice himself and his class to some un- | °Y Which we are now surrounded, if’ much longer untonchs d and 
accountable freak, far beyond the discovery of human ratiocination. | “™°°™™ eted by those in power, will become intolerable ; and that, 
We thank them from the bottom of heart, and wish them health of im Go id euthecsh, someyuent apes 6 notien’s Coupereian, We 
body and peace of mind to enjoy the honest fruits of capital, good we would preserve may be buried with the evil which it is 


through a long life of Christian benevolence ! the interest of all parties to destroy 
} Foremost, among the boasts of popular writers, is the manufac- 


aptian.c342.'< iain . eS .. 2, | turing supremacy of Britain, and the magnitude and ingenuity of 
THE PHYSICAL, SOCIAL, AND MORAL CONDITION OF } the = dee by which it has been attained. We are perfectly 
THE MANUFACTURING POPULATION.* ready to go all reasonable lengths with those who exult in this 
Society in England is full of startling anomalies. Viewed from } industrial and commercial superiority; but there are certainly 
certain points, it realizes many of the highest conceptions of ma-} some other considerations to be looked at, before we agree to a 
terial and intellectual progress. ‘The conveniences and luxuries } verdict upon the subject. It is quite possible that, for all the pur- 
of life superabound. Ajl the appliances which ingenious invention, | poses of the production of wealth, the machinery now in operation 
cultivated intellect, and aftistietaste, can devise for locomotion by | may be made admirably adapted; and yet, that its moral, social, 
land and sea, ate@ speed which outstrips the fairy tales of our | and intellectual effects may be the reverse of those a wise and 
childhood, and surrounded by luxurious conveniences, which even | prudent statesman would encourage, and spread among the pevple 
a monarch a short time since could not have commanded ;—for the | he had to govern, 
erection of public and private buildings, replete with all that can/ The volume which has given rise to the preceeding remarks pro- 
minister to health and enjoyment, and supplying them with costly | vides us with evidence on these subjects. The object of the writer 
furniture, rare pictures, and books ;—for multiplying wealth by | was not to chronicle the triumphs of mechanical ingenuity, or the 
mechanical contrivances, until the human labourer stands by in vast and enormous quantities of manufactured goods which can, 
utter despair of rivalling, either in quantity or quality the produc- |} by their aid, now he produced in less time and at less cost than in 
tions of the automatons of modern science ;—all these are at our | former periods; but to observe the workings of the system on the 
command—are at work—and yearly pour fourth a tide of wealth, | minds, bodies, and homes of the operatives employed in attending 
such as never before enriched any land in ancient or modern times. } upon, too often in competing against, the machines. The result 
Nor are the evidences of its existence a-wanting. They meet the } of these observations is in the highest degree discouraging. From a 
eye on every hand, The metropolis offers a spectacle of massive | population sunk to the lips in poverty, vice, and ignorance, such 
and far extending magnificence without a parallel, The more it is} as Mr. Dodd’s book brings before us, no great or good effort can 
examined, its colossal proportions gradually unfold themselves, } be looked for. The better portion of their nature is repressed or 
and impress us with feelings of awe at the thoughts of the magni-} destroyed. All the influences around them are of a vitiating and 
“5 . — —— | most debasing description; and to expect that, on such a founda- 
nett mittee wes roy << e tion, any enduring superstructure or national greatness or virtue 
hhotery extn ; deed: ce pelipat — “4 */ can be built, is as rational as it would be to build on a quickeand, 
y cripple. John Murray, Albemarie Street, London, 1842. 




















or in the crater of an active volcano. 
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THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER. 


From the painfully interesting facts with which Mr. Dodd has} ‘There is no boiler, oven, wash-house, or any convenience 


stored his pages, we shall select such as will suffice to give a 
general idea of the condition of the factory labourers, and the ope 
ration of the syetem. 

The writer states that he has spent 25 years of his short life in 
the factories, and has been a sufferer from protracted mill labour 
to a painful extent 
to submit to amputation four inches below the elbow of his right 
arm, in consequence of disease of the bone, brought on entirely by 
unremitting and exhausting labour. He was prepared, th : 
to sympathize with his former fellow-labourers, during a journey 
into the manufacturing districts in the latter part of last year. The 
facts and observations callected during it having been addressed in 
letters to Lord Ashley, under whose patronage they are now 
brought out in a collected, and we presume revised, forin. 

The sufferings ofthe writer, and the well-known efforts of the 
nobleman to whom the volume is dedicated, for the removal of the 
more obvious defects of the factory system, are sufficient indications 
of the animus of the book and its object: but, nevertheless, after 
a careful perusal, we are bound to say that the calm, circumstan- 
tial, and impartial manner in which the facts are recorded, and 
their general agreement with our own experience in these districts 
during several years’ residence, are sufficient to claim the utmost 
confidence for the statements made in its pages. 

The author's first visit was to Leeds—the general description of 
which is a fair specimen of a manufacturing town. As he drew 
near it, “the tall chimneys of the factories became one by one 
visible through the dense clouds of smoke which are constantly 
hanging over it.’" On entering it he found the 


refore 


“Many marks by which a manufacturing town may always be } 


known, viz. the wretched, stunted, decrepid, and, frequently, the 
mutilated appearance of the broken-down labourers, who are gene- 
rally to be seen in the dirty, disagreeable streets; the swarms of 
meanly-clad women and children, and the dingy, smoky, wretched- 
looking dwellings of the poor.” 

A more leisurely survey did not improve the real capital of 
Yorkshire in his estimation. He says :— 

“Its general appearance, in the eyes of a stranger, is disagre« 
able in the extreme. You in vain look for a square, a street, or a 
row of buildings, at all like what you sec 
depending chiefly on factory pursuits. This is not to be wondered 
at, when we take into consideration the immense number of fac- 
tories in the neighbourhood, each vomiting forth clouds of smoke, 
which collect in dense masses, and poison the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and from which are continually falling particles of dirt and 
soot.” 


If such was the unpromising aspect of the exterior, an inspec- } 


tion of the interior deepened the shadows of the picture. In th 
narrow streets and lanes he found 

“Families crowded together in cellars and attics from fifteen to 
twenty fect square, more like animals of an inferior race than 
human beings, having very little to support their wretched exist- 


ence. These dwellings were ill furnished, and many had no other 


blankets nor sheets, the only covering to their beds being an old 


cloak or coat, together with other wearing apparel, which, at night, } 


is promiscuously thrown over all. 


Manchester possesses some redeeming qualities in its valuable 


institutions, splendid buildings, vast storehouses, and occasionally 
a clean respectable-looking street, But, 


“The streets and lanes, in which are the dwellings of the work- } 
ing classes, are generally narrow and dirty; very little attention | 


seems to be paid to the comfort of the people living in these 
crowded neighbourhoods. The dwellings of vast numbers of the 
poor people have been erected without any care for the health of 
those who were destined to live in them. 
ground has not been properly prepared, there being no sewers or 
drainage in many of the street ; nor has the slightest regard been 
paid to the warmth, ventilation, and convenience of the houses ; 
imany of them are built back to back, so that the admission of a 
fresh current of air through them is impossible. The rooms are 
so small, and ceilings so low that they are not capable of admitting 
a sufficient quantity of air to support healthy respiration, 


} decency, or even morality, to say nothing of salubrity. 


He is not only a decided cripple, but has had } 


} probability, I shall remain with Mr, Goodwin. 


, ; } halfpenny per pound; pork, such as you would make sausages of, 
in towns which are not} 


In the first place, the | 


needed by a family. The sleeping-rooms are not sufficient for 
Frequent- 
ly there is only one out-office in common to several tenements, and 
that always partially, and often altogether open and exposed. In 
short, houses built not only without regard to the ordinary com. 
forts, and the common decencies of civilized society, but even 


} without regard to the primary and essential requisites to life and 
| health. 


“The inhabitants of these loathsome dwellings take but little 
care of their health and comfort; for in many of the streets we 
find heaps of filth, and pools of stagfiant water; sufficient of them 


| Selves to breed fevers and diseases, by the poisonous exhalations 
)} arising from decayed vegetable matter, and other filth which 


In the centre of the town there is a mass 
of buildings inhabited by the very lowest orders; these are again 
intersected by narrow streets, and close courts, defiled with every 
description of refuse.” 


ought to be removed. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





EMIGRATION,.—Letrer No, XX. 
Alton, Dec. 19th, 1843 
Dear Wirr,—I write these few lines hoping they may find you 
in the same gvod health as they leave me at present, thank God for 
ull his mercies! Excuse me for not writing sooner, as I thought 


it would be wise to wait a short time, that I may have an oppor- 


tunity of seeing a little of the country, than to write in haste and 
without knowledge.—I will now give you a little information as to 
the place in which I reside. I am living at Alton, with James 
Goodwin, next door to Thomas Croxton, close to the river. Iwall 
He has purchased 
10 acres of land, on which we are about to move. He gave £10 
for it, and there is plenty more to be had at the same price. It 


| lies about eleven miles from Alton.—My dear Wife, you must, 


make yourself content for a short time, as I am not able to send 
you any money at present, as money is very) starée here, but of 
MEAT! there is more than can be caten!! — Beef, 1 can buy at one 

f 


at one farthing per pound; deer, 1 ¢ a whole carcass for 
two shilling-and-sixpence or three shil hens are two-pence 
halfpenny cach; pigs, I could buy eight*ot mine for about twelve 
shillings, which wouldybe worth £9 in England. I went 
pork-house, this morsiztg, for some spareribs, and I bought for tw 


to the 


pence-halfpenny as ntuch as | could carry home; so here is th 


place fur cheap living! As for the I like it very 
present, and I think I shall continue to like it; Ann, if yor 
think about coming, send me word in the lad’s letter, as letters 
are to separately I should like t 
little more of the country and to hear from you, and you from m 
again, before you determine on coming. 1 hope you ure living 
comfortably with John and George and Mary together. 1 ha 


country, 


80, 


very expensive send see a 


: : | heard that Eliza Croxton is coming in Spring, and Thomas Good- 
sort of bed than chaff, straw, or shavings; while some had neither } : 


win also. Let me hear from you, by them. 
So no more, at present, from Your affectionate Husband, 
BENJAMIN BERRISFORD 
Dear CuILDREN,—I now address a few lines to you. I hope 
you have been as comfortably situated as I have been ever sin 
I left you. Iam very anxious to hear how you are all going o1 
and if any of you wish to come. I would rather you would pos 
pone your coming until I hear from you, and you from me, again, 
as I have had such a short time to look around me, so that I can- 
not say much about the country at present, Be careful, my dear 
children, and save all that you can, for, most likely, I shall send 
for you towards the latter end of the Summer. The pipes | 
brought with me, I can make but little of, as the people here 
smoke cigars. James and Margaret and George Goodwin send 
their best respects to you; and little Jemmy is doing well, and 
can nearly walk. I hope the time is not far distant when we shell 
meet again, but, if we should never meet on Earth, I hope we 
hall meet again in Heaven ! 

My lads, I should like to know how the potatoes have turned 
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out, and at what price you lave disposed of them. Potatoes, (beoin the objet we set out for; namely. a felr reme- 
here, are very cheap;—from Is. to 1s. 3d. per bushel. My , J . ; . y> . 

children, I have never seen Old Gibbs, with his Poor’s Book, nor neration for our labour. Y ou know this is our right, and 
Hilton, with his Blue-bottle Book, since I have been in the {it is our duty to unite to obtain that right in a legal and 
country; for, instead of policemen, we have pigs to guard our} lawful manner. It is a matter of rejoicing to me that 
house at night. We = “ pir oa — to pele we have so many noble hearts amongst us, and it is my 

ore > y P a F 8 c hes eu *“-*  s . . . 
Sune te cual as Ansa hg rns butcher, in the Potteries, | Opinion that the time is not far distant when men will be 
stands Market with. Tell Thomas Alkins, that I think he has H more united than what they are at present ; and O! how 
missed his way in not coming with me, for 1 believe, from what I ; cheerful will it be when the time is arrived, and when all 
can see of the country, it 1s yan Ae ov a fine ee in the shall join together for the genera! welfare of society. I 
. i y s terrible place for pig-Slaughtering ; | . . Mf 
cure of Kime Alton is a terol vlace for pig-laugitering:| have no doubt, my friends, by our wited effort, we shall 
five months in the year, Wages runs from three to five shillings | @tTive at that state of maturity, which has been so long 
per day; so wages ‘are pretty good considering the price of pro- } denied to us. 
visions. Flour is but one shilling per stone, and butter from It is a matter of rejoicing, likewise, that we have that 
fourpence to sixpence per pound; lard from 23d. to 3d. per} bricht luminary, the Porrgas’ EXAMINER, and protector 
pound; sugar 4d. to 5d. coffee 5d; tobacco 5d. to 6d. per pound ; tof the rights afin tn enletenne Had t not b 
cheese from 3d. to 4; soap 4d; tea, best, 4s. per pound. I must} sue ’ . ot been 
now conclude, \for that, so many dark scenes would not have come to 

Remaining, Your Affectionate Father, light, and been exposed to open view. 
_ BENJAMIN BERRISFORD. | “Here I would say, friends, purchase the EXaMINneER, 

Direct for Benjamin Berrisford, Alton city State of Illinois, | snd sead, mark, foorn, end lawerdly digest the Manian. 
United States of North America, care of Thomas Croxton ’ ’ = oats - g 

__|tion scheme. To this I would direct your attention, as 
TO THE UNION. | being of vital importance. Let me entreat you t@ con- 
{sider this matter, and I am sure, after a careful investi- 
gation, consideiing the advantages that there will be 
accruing to the operative potters, by joining the Joint- 
Stock Emigration Society, I think your decision would 
be to join! to join! for on this depends our emancipa- 
tion! Who would not wish to see his fellow-being made 
happy, and placed above the fear of want? I say, who 
would not wish to see such a state of things as this? O! 
how delightful! how desirous ! and how easily to be ob- 
tained, by our united efforts. O! what a prospect lies 
before us, friends! Embrace the present opportunity of 
doing good to your fellow-man! Let “ onwarp"’ be 
our motto! 

I hope the time will soon arrive when we shall have 
happy homes in the West—free as the air we breathe !__ 
free from misrule !__free rom oppression !—free from all 
unjust taxation !_-and free to roam without fear or moles- 
tation ! 

Friends, I again entreat you to come forward, and let 
us throw away our trammels, and be no longer slaves, 
but free! free ! 

I must conclude, hoping the whole of my brethren in 
Union will join this noble undertaking, and trusting in 
an All-wise Providence. I subscribe myself yours, 


AN OPERATIVE POTTER. 








Frrenps, AND FeLtow-Workmen,—By the per- 
mission of our worthy and respected friend, the Editor, 
I deem it a duty, on my part, to offer a few congratula- 
tory remarks to my brethren in Union generally, but 
more especially my own branch—namely, the printers. 

The part we have taken in this good and glorious 
cause, shows that we have the good cause at heart, and 
are desirous of forwarding the interest of masters and 
servants alike, for if one fall the other must fall in 
like manner. Then, is it not desirous that the interest 
of both should be upheld ? 

To this end, then, here is a phalanx of men once 
again; having heard the sound of Union vibrate through 
the Potteries, and the sound thereof reaching to the 
hearts of the potters, they most heartily and cheerfully 
responded to it, and are determined to make an effort 
worthy to be imitated by all the noble sons of toil! 
Proud am I to inform you that, with some few excep- 
tions, the fire that was kindled by the glorious sound of 
Untoy still exists. That fire, up to the present time, 
has been supplied with fuel; but yon are aware, that we 
could not expect to steer clear through our long and 
tedious voyage without accident. It has been found 
necessary to have watchmen, to be on the look out, to 
give warning of the approaching dangers that surround 
us. We are surrounded, almost on every side, by ene- 
mies; but so long as the watchmen are on the alert, and 


June 17th, 1844. 





the beacon in view, like the true mariner, we shall be THE LAST MAN 

able to get into harbour before the land pirates are upon BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

us. It is true, the voyage may be long ; and when all All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

seems, a calm, suddenly storms may arise, and plunge us The Sun himself must die, 

in difficulties ; and in order to meet the difficulties that Before this mortal shal] assume 

lie before us, it is our duty to keep the fire alive; and : Its Immortality! 

alt - H et At mm nths we } Saw a visiONn in my sleep, 

nena we have been consuming ae 9 2 3 en > bs Thes guee syn eiuuanth 40 owase 

are still willing to consume on, until we get through th Adown the gulf of Time! 

mine of corruption, and labour meets a just reward. } I saw the last of human mould, 
Fellow-workmen, I would say, ‘““onwarb’’ be our That shall Creation’s death behold, 


motto; nor quarter will we give, but be determined to As Adam saw her prime! 
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The sun’s eye had a sickly glare 
The earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 
Some had expired in fight—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands 
In plague and famine some! 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb! 
Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere-leaves from the wood 
As if a storm passed by, 


Saying, “We are twins in death, proud Sun, 


Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 
Tis mercy bids thee go. 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast scen the tide of human tears, 
That shall no longer flow. 


“What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill; 

And hearts that made fire, flood, and earth, 
The vassals of his will;— 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim discrowned king of day 
For all those trophied arts 

And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 

Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts. 


“Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upor the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall! 
Life’s tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe; 
Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 
Like grass beneath the scythe. 


“E’en I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 
Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of nature spreads my pall,— 
The majesty of darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost! 


“This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet, think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death. 


“Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 

Go tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The darkening universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God. ” 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
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NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS 
LIVERPOOL, 
| Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 


Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 


NEW YorkK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA, and - 
. BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sai! punctually on their appointed days 
} They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
; Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
; emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
| mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
; they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
} on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging 
} &c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

, _Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
} Parliament, without extra charge. 


i 
For New Yoak, “PACIFIC,” to sail 14th July. 
For New York, “NICHOLAS BIDDLE,” to sail 20th July 
For New On.eans, “HURON,” to sail 10th July. ; 
} @B Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 


{| To the Independent Operatives of ‘the Staffordshire 
Potteries ! 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 


Go TO 


SALISBURY, AND Co.» 
HAT DEPOTS, BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 
{ V HERE you will find Beaver and Silk Hats, French and 
Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety 
Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 
and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at 
| small profits, and quick returns ! 


‘FASHION! ELEGANCE!! & CHEAPNESS!!! 


{ GEORCE WIGLEY, 
| MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM, 


HAVING received a superb assortment of Fashionable HATS for 
; the season, and which have been selected with a view to supply an 
excellent and beautiful article on reasonable terms, begs leave to call 
| the attention of the public to the same : 
{ Heads of Families are respectfully reminded, that his Juvenile 
assortment of Hats and Caps still remains unrivalled for Taste, 
} Eleganee, and Economy, and is suited for all ages. Hat Cases, 
| Travelling Caps, Carpet-bags, &c., now on sale at the lowest prices 
} THE BEDFORD ARMS’ TAP 
| Has now acquired a celebrity for the genuine qualities of the Oud 
EnGLish Nut Brown AE; and G. W. respectfully assures his 
numerous friends, that he shall continue to cherish a pride in supply 
ing the pure article of Home-brewed Ale, together with Spirits, 
Cigars, Cyder, and Porter, Bottled and Draught, of the finest 
(quality and flavour ! 


Printed for the Executive of ‘‘ The United Branches of Operative 
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